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-Begger warming his hands. 


Fleet Street looks at 
Beaverbr ook Patrick Redmond 


(A journalist known to many writes under a pseudonym a newspaperman’s 
assessment of the newspaper Lord). 


HE harsh voice came gratingly 
over the sound waves. In more 
than a million homes conversa- 

tion stopped at the fireside or over the 
supper table. The speaker wes just 
a little too near the microphone. 
Emphasis tended to be distorted. But 
his audience was held. Much of what 
he was saying was new to most of 
them. Ana all of what he said was 
of vital importance to all of them. 

The date was Sunday, October 12th, 
1941. Time: the evening. The 
speaker was William Maxwell Aitken, 
first Baron Beaverbrook of New 
Brunswick, Canada, and ‘Cherkley, 
Surtey. 

“We have pledged your faith,” the 
voice was saying, “the faith of the 
working men and women of Buitain, 
and the New World as well. We have 
spoken the word. But you must do 
the deed, you, the workers of Britain 
and the United States. Men and 
women alike, you are all pledged to 
uphold the standards of Russia on the 
battlefront where the Germans seek 
to destroy. You take your part, your 
splendia share, in the defence of 
Leningrad, at the outposts of 
Moscow...” 


Stirring words. A stirring call. 


There was no doubting the sincerity 
of the broadcaster. This man with 
the Canadian accent—with the care- 
fully (even ostentatiously) preserved 
Canadian accent—had discovered 
something. What he had discovered 
came out again and again in the course 
of a broadcast which is likely to 
become historic: historic not because 
ex-Mr. Aitken was making it, but 
because for almost the first time since 
June 22nd a member of the Cabinet 
had glimpsed something of the sacred 
fire that burns in the East, and was 
telling the world all about it. 

“Now Russia’s armies are in dire 
peril... But the morale of her people 
is unbroken. Their resistance is 
strong. Their determination cannot 
be trampled down. An army of men 
united under one banner with ability 
to defend themselves and conquer 
their enemies. We have before us a 
.. spectacle of splendid sacrifice : 
homes blasted, hearthstones torn up, 
farms devastated...” 

The man whose newspapers for 
years ran campaigns vilifying British 
Socialists, attacking the British Co- 
operative Movement, goes on to appeal 
to the people to produce the armaments 
which will, he premises, be rushed to 
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the aid of the great Socialist common- 
wealth in its fight-to-the-death with 
Fascism. 

How has Max Aitken, Empire Free 
Trader and press baron, achieved this 
startling and welcome metamorphosis? 

It is a far cry—the biographer’s 
cliche is oddly appropriate her :—from 
the backwoods of Canada to Whitehall. 
In his 62 years of life this dynamic 
little man has traced a twisting and 
confused course. This last turn is at 
once more dramatic and more signifi- 
cant than the others. 

The “ Beavez’s ” early years are ir. 
the shadowy past. Little authentic is 
known in this country of what forces 
moulded his career. Beaverbrook 
himself is unforthcoming. There is a 
gap of something like 20 years un- 
accounted for in his entry in Who's 
Who. Legends have inevitably built 
themselves around his youth. He is 
too good a showman to fail te appre- 
ciate the advantage of this mystery. 
There is, too, something of the imp 
in him which leads those who know 
him well to believe that he has not 
been averse to encouraging the spread 
of colourful apocryphal stories about 
his boyhood and youth. 

He was born—let us get what facts 
we have straight, to start with—in 
May, 1879, in the township of New- 
castle, New Brunswick, in Canada. 
His father was a Nonconformist 
clergyman. It is on record that the 
boy Max went to the local elementary 
school. Tradition inevitably sees him 
selling newspapers on the street corner 
at the age of 12. Apt, this. “ And 
he’s still selling papers,” the wisecrack 
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used to run, before the Beaver became 
Minister of Aircraft Production last 
year. 

Well, truth is stranger than fiction, 
and it’s doubtful if Max Aitken ever 
decorated any street corner hawking 
the local news-sheets. He appears to 
have drifted from one office job to 
another, travelling over large tracts of 
Eastern Canada to do so. 

Perhaps drifted is the wrong word. 
For when young Mr. Aitken really 
goes to town, he does. so in a pretty 
big and very purposeful way. Maybe 
those years of “ drift” were circuit- 
ously leading up to his Canadian 
triumph. 

This triumph was to trustify a good 
deal of Canada’s cement industry. 
The trust was a prosperous venture. 
Mr. Aitken cleaned up on it. It just 
happened that the small contractors 
and builders found that cement prices 
began to rise. 

He left Canada in the early part of 
the twentieth century, turning his 
back on the raw capitalistic struggle of 
the New World to storm the greying 
citadel of the Old. He stormed it 
well. He became Conservative M.P. 
for the Ashton-under-Lyne consti- 
tuency in 1910. 

Thenceforth the rise of Mr. Aitken, 
then 31 years old, was in the best 
traditions of the bustling go-getter. 
He reported the progress of the 
Canadian Forces-in the first year of 
what The Times now calls the Four 
Years’ War (his first venture into 
journalism ?). The year 1915 found 
him serving as general representative 
of the Canadian Government with the 


two latter years of the war Lieut.-Col. 
W. M. Aitken was in charge of the 


Canadian War Records Office. In 
1918, too, he served under Lord 
Northcliffe at the Ministry of Infor- 
mation. 

All this, it can now be seen, was 
paving the way to the career, or 
business—as you wish—in which he 
has made his reputation. By 1917 he 
had achieved one of his ambitions— 
he was a peer. He had been made a 
knight the year after he joined 
‘Parliament and a baronet in 1916. 
The transition from backwoods boy 
was complete. 

He had had a pretty coid reception 
when he made his maiden speech in 
the House in those far-off 1910 days. 
His raw Canadian accent grated on an 
assembly where there were precious 
few “ uncultured ” voices. He learnt 
quickly, became a fluent if not graceful 
speaker. He learned, too, to control 
his gestures, to restrain his oratory. 
Those who knew him then say that 
his Canadian accent began to dis- 


appear. It was not till later, when the 
“man o’ the people ” attitude became 
both necessary and advantageous, that 
New Brunswick came once more into 
its own. 

Power politics fascinated Beaver- 
brook almost as soon as he entered 
Parliament. His allegiances, for 
instance to Asquith, were as impetuous 
as they were momentarily all-sweeping. 
The question of personal power, too, 
has never been far from his thoughts. 

Soon after the war he made his 
choice. He became, by securing 
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control of a moribund Daily Express, 
one of the rising group of Press 
Barons. The old-established news- 
papers tended to sneer at this Canadian 
upstart. Only Northcliffe is reputed 
to have said to his intimates : “‘ Watch 
that man Beaverbrook.” 

In years to come millions were to 
watch that man Beaverbrook. 

After a bad start the Daily Express 
caught on. The Sunday Express and 
the Evening Stardard were brought 
under the same proprietor. All 
prospered. Beaverbrook was now 
able, if not to make and break Prime 
Ministers, at least to exert an influence 
which might well, under given cir- 
cumstances, be decisive in swaying 
the electorate. He became a man to 
be feared and a man to be cultivated. 

As a Press Baron Beaverbrook has 
some bad and some good things to his 
credit. He started a tradition of 
popular journalism which few dailies 
have been able to tesist following. 
This tradition was based primauily 
on “ giving the public whet it wants.” 
And what it wanted, in the Beaver’s 
opinion, was generally escapist thrills 
—ranging from the latest in fashion 
news to the latest in murders—served 
up in a slick personal way. It was the 
Beaver who set the ‘“‘ departmental ” 
fashion which has been upheld so 
brilliantly by such individuals as 
Hickey, Holt, Barrington He may 
have copied the idea from the New 
World. But it was his inspiration 
that gave it a peculiarly British tinge. 

His bad achievements are notorious. 
His belief that what the public wants 
to do is to escape from the sordid daily 
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round led him to the ridiculous 
“ There Will Be No War This Year ” 
campaign in 1939. His Conservatism 
—the rooted Conservatism of the 
ruthless self-made man—led him to 
champion the small shopkeeper, the 
small capitalist, as the bulwark of 
vested interests. Hence the running 
fight with the Co-operative Societies, 
the red smear that used to be a feature 
of his papers until a few years ago 
(though never so blatant as in the 
Daily Mail). Hence, too, his “ No 
Rationing” campaign launched :n 
September, 1939, when war, without 
his permission, did in fact break out. 
Rationing, he said, would play into 
the hands of the large stores and the 
Co-ops. Therefore, it was bad. 

The Beaver’s mind, as expressed in 
columns of newsprint, works nearly 
as simply as that. 

He is ingenuous enough, too, to like 
flattery. At his Press conference he 
calls the women reporters and the 
more important among the men by 
their Christian names. This gets 
him a good press. When Howard 
Spring, then a reporter on a 
Manchester paper, reported a typical 
Beaverbrook Empire Free Trade meet- 
ing, he described the Beaver as a 
“pedlar of dreams.” That might be 
taken two ways. Beaverbrook took it 
the easier way, brought Spring to 
London and made him literary editor 
of the Evening Standard. 

The Northcliffe tradition of quick 
decisions is in safe keeping. 

He doesn’t like being  cross- 
examined or contradicted. At the 
informal press conferences he holds 


from time to time as Minister he 
ignores ticklish questions, over-rides 
them with hearty man-to-man 
laughter. 

There is a story going round Fleet 
Street that when a now-well-known 
journalist was appointed to the Daily 
Express, he was told by a colleague that 
the way to impress the Beaver was to 
contradict him. The “new chum” 
swallowed the leg-pull. Within a 
week he met the great man, and argued 
with him on the Beaver’s pet subject. 
Within an hour he was out of a job. 

That is Beaverbrook. In appear- 
ance he is short, and a little sensitive 
on that subject. He suffers from 
asthma, and objects to cigarette and 
tobacco smoke in any room he occu- 
pies. He is full of physical and mental 
energy, has a quick, unsubtle repartee, 


likes the company of journalists. He 
works at colossal speed, with a slap- 
dash hit-or-miss technique which, to 
his credit, hits rather than misses. As 
Minister of Aircraft Production he 
brought a journalistic technique to the 
job, riding roughshod over obstacles in 
search for a “story ’—in this case, 
increased production. The result was 
fierce competition for contracts 
between the other supply departments, 
and a situation so strained among the 
permanent officials of the M.A.P. that 
either they or the Beaver would have 
to be moved. 

It was, as it always is, the Minister 
who went. But he was promoted to 
be Minister of Supply. 

He took his energetic self to 
Moscow, overcoming his dislike, 
amounting to a phobia, of air-travel. 


There he met Stalin, the man whom 
his papers had delineated in not-so- 
flattering terms not so many months 
before. 

As a journalist he had made the 
mistake of attacking a man he had 
never met. He met Stalin, and this 
is what he saw : 

“He is an exacting man, even 
though he doesn’t look it. He is short 
of stature, well dressed, very well 
dressed. There is nothing slovenly 
about him. He is always ready to 
laugh, quick to see a joke and willing 
to make one. His eyes are alert. His 
face quickly reflects his emotions... 
He is a judge of values and his know- 
ledge of armaments is vast and wide, 
comparable only to that of our own 
Prime Minister.” 

Stalin’s energy, the energy shown 
by the whole Russian people, 
impressed Beaverbrook, who has 
always loved a hustler. In his broad- 
cast he laid once and for all the hoarv 


canards about the Russians being 
peasants who could never understand 
machinery (“they have a genius for 
mechanisation . . . their mechanics are 
as good as ours ”’), the lies about the 
introspective lazy Slav, the rumours 
of a State crumbling within. 

If that is all he had done, it would 
be terrific. He is doing more. He is 
appealing direct to the ordinary people 
of Britain to help their fellow-workers 
in Russia. Instinctively he realises 
that now at any rate he has got some- 
thing the public wants. The enthus- 
iasm he has brought back from his 
important, vital trip to Moscow he is 
passing on to his staff at the Ministry, 
to the workers in the factories. If he 
can pass on that enthusiasm to the 
bosses, too, his achievement will be 
epoch-making. I hope he will. I am 
certain that he is the only member of 
ihe Government—the P.M. only 


*xcepted—who stands the remotest 
-hance of doing that. 


Writing About the War 


RITING about fighting: fight- 
ing about writing. Excuse 
weak pseudo Hegelian joke, 

but the subject is a controversial 
one and there are signs that it is 
beginning to agitate people. This 
month, for instance, ‘‘ Horizon ’’ 
prints a manifesto headed : “‘ Why not 
War Writers?” signed by eight, 
including the editor, Tom Harisson, 
Arthur Calder Marshall, Stephen 
Spender. This suggests the formation 
of an official group of war-writers who 
shall be given facilities for writing 
books about the war, any aspect of it 
from active service to office work. 
The emphasis is laid on writer and 
books as opposed to journalists and 
articles though presumably such a 
scheme or at any rate one branch of 
it would develop along the lines of 
organised reportage. There is 
obviously a lot to be said for it and I 
should like to see it started on paper 
snatched away from those publishers 
who are setting more and worse trash 
than ever before owing to peculiar 
features of the paper and book 
shortage situation. 

At present the main forms of writing 
about the war are journalism ; personal 
experiences, ¢.g., blitz books, pilots, 
autobiographies; and the official 
specially compiled booklets, three of 
which I have just been reading. No 
space or time to discuss war journalism. 


Joseph Monks 


Everybody knows what it can do at its 
worst (“ The V Campaign is sweeping 
Basutoland where the slogan is Vee Vi 
Vo Vum...”). Even its best suffers 
from Fleet Street Little Mania and 
Delusions of Snuggery, both of which, 
of course, are only symptoms of the 
great disease. Personal experiences 
and Blitz books are sporadic and of a 
very uneven level ; few, very few good 
ones. (I note that the editor of 
Penguin New Writing complains that 
he gets very few spontaneous contri- 
butions about war or blitz experiences 
from ‘amateurs’ and those from 
‘professional’ writers have to be 
solicited or suggested). Seaman 
Frank remains the B.B.C’s. sole 
discovery in two years. 

These official booklets at once raise 
the question of what a good piece of 
war writing should try to do. 
Describe, agitate, give a general 
informative survey, inspire determin- 
ation plus confidence? As soon as 
you start listing the aims you can see 
the conflicts which they must inevi- 
tably arouse in the official mind. 
Descriptive vividness is best done from 
an individual angle that may block the 
general survey ; agitation tends to fall 
into cliches unless it is allowed to be 
shocking. The historical record may 
have the effect of relegating its subject 
to the past—particularly unfortunate 
in a war whose tempo is so uneven 
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and in which the deathly criminal past 
hangs so heavy. 

“ The Battle of Britain ”’ ; ““ Bomber 
Command”; ‘‘ Fire Over London.” 
The first two I can only judge as an 
average civilian, though one who has 
exceptional difficulty in imagining 
what it feels like to fight in the air. 
“Fire Over London,” the semi- 
official Fire Service record of the 
blitz, I can criticise with more auth- 
ority as I was in the A.F.S. at a sub- 
station in Central London during the 
Autumn 1940 blitz. All three are not 
bad, not bad at all, in many ways a 
great deal better than one might have 
expected. But all three suffer from 
the inevitable defects of official com- 
pilation. 

““ The Battle of Britain ” is the most 
successful and seems to have set the 
tone as well as the format for the others 
to follow. Its author imposes himself 
on his material and goes all out for 
historical narrative sweep. Everything 
is subordinated to this, and, though he 
is extraordinarily skilful at giving an 
impression of the tactics of air fighting 
and getting the essential three dimen- 
sional effect, a second reading gave me 
an acute sensation of “ datedness,”’ 
like the chapter on the Armada in the 
prep. school history book. I also 
noticed some very odd interpretations 
of fact, a tendency to forget that there 
were ever any nights: “By 3lst 
October the battle was ever. . .Bitter 
experience had at last taught the enemy 
the cost of daylight attacks. He took 
the cover of night...” 

“Bomber Command” is a good 
deal longer and inevitably less unified. 
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Its best point is clear, concise technical 
and strategical information of all 
kinds, and its extracts from diaries and 
reports of navigators and pilots on 
night flights are individually more 
effective than some of the descriptive 
touches in “ The Battle of Britain.” 
It makes one or two rather nervous 
ventures into the political field— 
e.g., leaflet raids during the phoney 
war, quotes Shakespeare with Cham- 
berlainesque ineptness: ‘“‘ These 
twentieth century ‘ gentlemen of the 
shade, minions of the moon’...” 

Both these booklets are full of 
tributes to courage of air-crews, 
scrupulous efficiency of ground staff 
and all that. Both try hard, yet 
neither succeed in coming alive and 
they leave me, at anyrate, with the 
impression of prospectuses produced 
by an efficient advertising agency 
aiming at a limited, somewhat middle 
aged as well as middle class public. 

I opened “Fire Over London” 
expecting the worst and found some 
of it. Fires are particularly difficult to 
write about. As spectacles they are so 
sensational that they exhaust all 
adjectives, yet no two fires are ever 
the sam». The best description of a 
fire I have read comes in Gorki’s 
“Fragments From My Diary.” I 
showed it to.one of my mates at the 
sub-station one afternoon during the 
first week of the blitz and he read it 
over two or three times and grinned 
with pleasure. The descriptive heavy 
cliches with copious alliteration 
method of “ Fire Over London ”’ is 
the exact opposite of Gorki’s. He 
succeeds in giving an accurate, very 


generalised account of fire fighting in 
the blitz, but if I hadn’t experienced 
some of it and if it wasn’t for the 
photographs I doubt if it would give 
me any adequate impression of what 
those fires were really like. As it is, 
facts supplied by official sources, 
together with the photographs, make 
a framework on which I fit my own 
recollections. This may sound irritat- 
ingly personal, but the contradiction 
between personal experience and the 
general event is one of the problems of 
writing about the war as opposed to 
purely technical reports. For instance, 
the primary unit of the A.F.S. is the 
sub-station where you live and the 
pump’s crew from that sub-station to 
which you happen to be posted on any 
particular night. “Fire Over 
London ” gives you no idea at all of 
life in the average sub-station. Des- 
cribing the personnel of the A.F.S. it 
says: ‘‘ They had volunteered from 
every trade and profession, from every 


Ida Proctor. 


walk of life. Office-workers, labourers, 
lawyers, engineers, artists...” This 
was certainly not my impression either 
at the sub-station or at the training 
school representing a sixth of the 
London area. There were very few 
lawyers, engineers, artists ; the major- 
ity of the A.F.S. volunteers I met were 
either taxi-drivers, casual workers 
lumpen- proletariat, or men with 
small one-man businesses on which 
they wanted to keep an eye on their 
days off. The authorities themselves 
didn’t seem to know quite what type 
of men to expect. The L.F.B. sub- 
officer in charge of the sub-station 
told us in the canteen the night we 
arrived after our three weeks’ training 
that he had been warned to expect the 
“ sweepings of the Labour Exchanges ” 
and was pleasantly surprised to find 
we (Covent Garden porter, tobac- 
conist, van driver, furniture ware- 
houseman, myself) were not sub- 
human crazies from the lower depths. 

Looking back, every moment, both 
inside the sub-station and at fires, was 
personal, and I found that working 
with a body of men had the effect of 
sharpening rather than dulling indi- 
vidual experience. The fires were 
equally odd and varied. Many just 
hellish and exhausting ; a few almost 
as confusing as Fabrrio’s experience of 
Waterloo in “La Chartreuse de 
Parme ” ; and occasionally one found 
oneself behaving like a kind of Good 
Fireman Schweik. 

Here is a sample which will give 
you a perhaps rather unfair idea of the 
author of “ Fire Over London ”’ as it 
happens to be one of his worst pieces : 
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“And added to these intimate 
problems peculiar to fire-fighting was 
also the psychological effect of the 
melodramatic fire spectacle, often 
quite terrifying to the untutored mind. 
A rude initiation, too, into the 
pleasures of bombardment—an initia- 
tion haunted by the consciousness that, 
working in the glare of fires without 
cover or protection, they formed in 
contrast to the surrounding darkness 
a clearly illuminated target tor the 
bombers overhead.” 

This try hard author, with the 
“ Battle of Britain” as his guide to 
style on one side of him and accurate 
facts from fire service H.G. on the 
other, essays a historical sweep. But 
in fact one was far too frightened of 


bombs to be frightened of flames 
unless there was any danger of being 
trapped by them. And I have known 
several men say that when “ working 
in the flare of a fire” they became 
semi-hypnotised by it and forgot that 
there was anything going on outside 
the ring of light. These men were not 
sensitive intellectuals accustomed to 
literary introspection. 

The effect of these official booklets 
is rather smug, rather dead. Under 
present circumstances this is perhaps 
unavoidable, but if things are made 
to seem dead people will react accord- 
ingly. The aim of war writing should 
be on the lines that this is a war of 
life against death, we must show how 
life is continually asserting itself. 
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Fifty Girls who Shouldn’t 


Sylvia Townsend Warner 


a modern office-block the artist 

working for the publicity depart- 
ment of the A.T.S. (Adventure 
Through Service) has placed a 
phantom notice-board, on which are 
the words : 

Here Work Fifty Grrls 
Shouldn’t. 

Many readings of the legend, of 
course, are possible. It might be that 
the fifty girls are blacklegs. It might 
be, from the employer’s point of 
view, that the fifty girls are lazy, 
incompetent, and should never have 
taken up clerical work. Hygienically, 
it might be that they were bravely 


le FRONT of a sectional view of 


Who 


smiling through influenza and infect- - 


ing the rest of the staff. Vitally, it 
might be that the office-block has no 
fire-escape, no roof-spotter, and no 
deep shelter. Morally, it might be 
almost anything. 

But the conclusion to which all are 
expected to leap is that the fifty girls 
are working on jobs that are not war- 
work. Every girl (so it says below) 
who is not on war-work is asked to join 
the A.T.S. 

I am so old, hors la lo1, that young 
women sometimes ask me to visit the 
Employment Exchange in order to 
make the enquiries they would prefer 
not to make for themselves—for it 
seems to be increasingly felt that a 
press-gang lurks in the vicinity of 
every Employment Exchange. 


““ What work,” said I, “ other than 
the services and munitions, is listed 
as war-work ?”” 

“ Hospitals,” she replied, “ laun- 
diiés Ue 

This struck me as very sensible. 
What more valuable service to a 
nation at war than keeping it clean ? 
It might, indeed, be an excellent war- 
measure to increase the staff of 
laundries and lower the prices, so 
that washing materials could be used 
with the maximum economy and 
efficiency, and more people saved 
from the drudgery of washing at 
home. In fact, however, laundries 
have raised their tariffs, and suffer 
from a shortage of workers. Hospitals, 
too, are unexceptionable, but I ‘could 
not help remembering how, a few 
days earlier, an official of the Red 
Cross had told me that the young 
women who volunteered for work in 
hospitals learn only some first aid, and 
are given no such training in general 
nursing as might fit them to be useful 
members of the nursing community. 

After this promising opening the 
list tailed off rapidly. The clerk must 
have noticed my face fall. With the 
air of one doing a confidential kindness 
she added : 

“And of course, there’s domestic 
service.” 

“ War-work ? ”’ said I. 

“No. Not strictly. But they seem 
to leave it alone.” 
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House-parlour-maid wanted, also 
young kitchen-maid. One lady, 4 
maids. 

Housemaid, experienced, wanted. 


Bachelor Gentleman. Staff 4. (1) 

They seem to leave it alone. Equally 
this might be said of the potential 
Abigails invited to look after twenty- 
five per cent. of a bachelor gentleman. 
Aga cookers, safe areas, own bed- 
rooms, adjacent bus-route . .. even the 
blind eye of Mr. Bevin does not 
diminish the craving columns of 
advertisements for female domestic 
labour. 

“ Fly a woman, she pursues you.” 
Perhaps it is Mr. Bevin’s indifference 
that does the trick. Domestic servants 
seem readier than any other class of 
young women for Adventure Through 
Service. 

But to return to the fifty young 
women who work in that office and 
shouldn’t. What reasons have they to 
fight shy of joining the A.T-.S. ? 

They have certain professional 
reasons. The typist whose fingers 
are her fortune dreads losing her skill 
of hand. The shorthand-clerk knows 
that the ability to take down and even 
more the ability to read back depends 
on regular practice. The accountant 
knows how easily the power of seeing 
a whole column of figures dwindles 
back into the shortsightedness of the 
ordinary cipherer. The need to keep 
one’s wage-earning capacity polished 
is not, however, all there is to be taken 
into account. There is also a feeling 
of professional pride. To be taken 
from a job one has learned to do well 
to a life of doing a lot of jobs somehow 
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is a poor vista from the fifty office 
windows. 

Another matter that is debated 
behind office windows is the position 
of women in reserved occupations (so 
many female clerks are now working 
for the Government that this is a 
widespread preoccupation). A 
reserved occupation is in theory a 
stronghold. There you can sit, and 
the press-gang can’t reach you. In 
practice, it may be a doghole. What, 
for instance, of the young woman who 
before her calling-up had already 
specialised in some branch of clerk- 
ship, and saw a chosen career before 
her ? She has the luck to get into a 
government office, and there she finds 
herself a general clerk. She is paid 
less, of course. More significant, she 
passes from the ranks of skilled to 
unskilled labour. Her days are spent 
in running errands, sticking on stamps, 
washing the secyetary’s tea-cup, toting 
the chairs for the committee meeting, 
and, as a special treat, turning the 
handle of the duplicator. She is 
reserved. But she may ask herself: 
Reserved for what ? For what future, 
after the war? But if she tries to 
better herself (2), if she goes after a 
better job, even a job of equally 
national importance, her card goes 
back to the Exchange, her name goes 
on to the list of those who will “be 
asked to join the A.T.S.” 

In practice (this is another question 
I have been sent to ask) a woman may 
leave a reserved occupation if she 
leaves it, not to better herself, but to 
follow her husband. “At least, we 
haven’t been told to prevent it.” 


The single woman, or the woman 
married to a soldier out of the country, 
can presumably be prevented, or 
deflected into the women’s services. 
That is certainly the opinion of some 
civilian employers, who find their 
option of stating whether an employee 
is essential or not essential a great 
help in securing a faithful and con- 
tented spirit among their workers. 
Because of the press-gang theory, 
many women dare not raise this 
question and endure the ills they have. 

As a breeding-ground for blackmail 
and coercion, the situation seems 
favourable. 

For it is, observe, so agreeably 
dusky and umbrageous. No one 
knows. Few dare to ask. If women 
would unite their voices in a cry for 
More Light! the dusk might be 
mitigated. Meanwhile, the shades 
prevail, and the obscurity makes a 
fine background for the illuminated 
red arrows pointing to the illuminated 
red notices: This Way to the A.T.S. 
This Way In. 

Women, of course, need much less 
legislation than men or property. A 
proposal, say, to remove as a measure 
of wartime economy all hassocks from 
all places of worship and convert them 
to sandbags, would need to be drafted 
as a measure, would be debated, 
would go into committee, would 
re-appear complete with clauses speci- 
fying exactly what kind of hassocks 
would be exempt, and under what cir- 
cumstances. And the hassocks them- 
selves, supposing they were able to 
take an interest in their future, would 
be able to read, printed by His 


Majesty’s Stationery Office, the terms 
and conditions of their war-time 
service. But it is still a problem to 
discover the terms and conditions of 
compulsory service for women; if 
and when it is compulsory, what 
clauses have been included to safe- 
guard their rights, what rights they 
have to safeguard (3). Instead, they 
are given a quantity of advertisements, 
some talks on the wireless, a propa- 
ganda campaign pretty much on the 
lines of Sale by Embarrassment (Why 
are you still wearing that old civilian 
hat ?), together with great reliance 
upon “home-like touches ”—flowers 
on the interviewer’s desk, cups of tea, 
and all being girls together. 

But though the professional and 
economic questions often do not get 
an answer, they can be asked. There 
is one question about the A.T-.S. 
which apparently cannot be asked, 
though it is constantly canvassed. 

What about my good name ? 

The phraseology is old-fashioned. 
I have made it so purposely, not in 
order to spare the blushes on the 
cheek of Captain Margesson, but 
because the bulk of the people in this 
country still hold quite old-fashioned 
ideas about a woman needing a good 
name, and needing to keep it. Bonne 
renommee vaut ceinture doree. Many 
fathers, most husbands, do not wish 
their girls to join the A.T.S. 

Adventure Through Service. That 
is the official anagram of those initials. 
The voice of the people, not pleas- 
antly, supplements this by another 
reading: Auxiliary Tarts Service. 

Doubtless, this is a slander. Doubt- 
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less, it could be disproved. Doubt- 
less, the sexual relations between men 
in the army and girls in the A.T.S. 
are no looser, are possibly even less 
loose than the sexual relations between 
the R.A.F. and the W.A.A.F., the 
Navy and the Wrens, the men and 
women in Civil Defence, in munition 
factories, in those shameful offices. 
But the truth is now beside the 
point (4). The slander has over- 
shadowed it, and is more cogent than 
the truth. The thing to be faced is 
nothing to do with the truth; it is 
the magnitude, the prevalence of the 
slander, and the fact that for one man 
who believes that if his girl joins the 
A.T.S. she will become a trollop, 
there are twenty men who know that 
if she joins the A.T.S. she becomes 
liable to be thought of as a trollop. 

“* Reg says, if I join the A.T-.S. it’s 
all off between us.” 

“Jack said last night if I’m called 
up into the A.T.S. he’ll have nothing 
more to do with me.” 

“J wouldn’t mind joining myself. 
It would be a change, and I want to 
do something. But my husband won’t 
hear of it. He says if I knew the way 
they are talked about I’d never go 
near them.” 

““T said to Bill, well, you seem to 
know a good deal about them, don’t 
you? More than a married man 
should, it strikes me.” 

It is disquieting that the strongest 
prejudice against the A.T.S. should 
be among men in the forces. It is 
unfortunate that so many men in the 
forces should be able to feel and 
express this prejudice to their wives. 
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A soldier’s life in other wars has been 
a matter of foreign service and leave. 
Now a soldier’s life is complicated by 
a curious fermenting domesticity. He 
does not leave his girl behind him. 
Wives live as camp-followers, hus- 
bands sleep out from barracks (usually 
having arranged with some celibate 
friend that in the event of an alert 
they shall be told in time to rejoin the 
ranks). The marital tie is constantly 
twitched, constantly strained, by this 
ambiguity between military and civi- 
lian life, and husbands visiting their 
wives as though they were visiting 
mistresses develop the mistrustful 
possessiveness and jealousy of the 
lover. The possessiveness, the jeal- 
ousy, are traditional. Husbands of 
this generation are as sensitive about 
a wife’s virtue and good name as those 
of a generation considered old-fash- 
ionedly puritan. What is new is the 
degree of mistrust—largely fostered by 
the clash between old standards of . 
morality and new standards of enter- 
tainment—the accent on fornication 
and female libertinage that distin- 
guishes the ordinary commercial movie. 

Inter armas ...In the last war the 
voice of religion was raised to deplore 
the weakening of sexual morality. In 
this war, or rather, in this stage of the 
war, sexual morality is not so much 
weakened as inflamed. And it is vain 
to expect that women will go willingly 
into the A.T.S. while the A.T.S. are 
the subject of censorious gossip and 
nasty-minded giggling such as one 
might expect from a posse of small- 
town hags with nothing better to do 
than slander their neighbours. 


Gossip is a product of having 
nothing better to do. So is prejudice. 
So is the kind of behaviour, the dreary 
larking and necking, which may have 
had a share in getting the A.T.S. their 
bad reputation, which now, on the 
strength of that reputation, is expected 
and attempted. Much of the distaste 
which women feel for the A.T-.S. is. 
because of the way men in the army 
talk about the A.T.S. And boredom 
is the parent of such talk ; for a time 
must come when one tires of cleaning 
equipment, and chasing cigarettes, and 
listening to the Forces Programmes, 
and playing darts, and cutting pictures 
out of illustrated papers; and must 
pass the time somehow. Looking 
back to the serious citizen army of 
the beginning of the war to the deter- 
mined army of the period of Dunkirk, 
one realises how degeneration is being 
enforced by a policy of inaction. A 
little while cgo I saw a recruiting 
procession of women in the services. 
As they marched through the town the 
streets were lined with soldiers from 
the barracks, whistling and catcalling. 
And en the pavements the women to 
be recruited were saying what they 
felt ; and what they felt was resent- 
ment, embarrassment, and the con- 
tempt one feels for a sham. No new 
line of propaganda will wipe out such 
feelings, nor concessions, nor amelior- 
ative measures. 

For women are the practical half of 
creation. Their training has reared 


them to read advertisements critically, 
to examine the underside of the cheap 
joint, to ask, as Mrs. Siddons did: 
Will it wash? And at present the 
call to join the A.T.S. will not wash. 
War, according to women, most of 
whom hate war, means fighting. It 
does not mean a compulsory inter- 
minable picnic on an island, varied 
by sham fights which have this in 
common with the real thing that while 
they last the death-rate on the 
roads rises towards a hundred a day. 
Women who want Adventure Through 
Service. go where they think the 
service, and the adventure, will be 
real. They go into A.R.P. and A.F.S., 
they drive canteen vans through 
blitzes, they work in munitions. But 
at present they have no mind to wait 
on the compelled ranks of the picnickers 
and expose themselves to the dirty 
cracks that Satan can find for tongues 
grown foul with idleness and. bitter 
with despair. 

When the army gets its will, and is 
allowed to act like an army, women 
will be ready to serve with it. But 
they will wait for deeds to summon 
them. It is little use for the Prime 
Minister and his cabinet to proclaim 
like the girl in the ballad : 

I'll dye my petticoat, dye it red | 

The original petticoat-wearers want 
more than that before they will forget 
their professional, their economic, 
their reputational objections, and join 
the A.T.S. 
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The Army has its Say 


Two contributions from the Army, 
one from a Private, the other from a 
Captain, throw light on the Army in 
more ways than one. The Captain in his 
letter says: “I have shown it to my 
sergeant and other members of the Staff 
and they are in complete agreement.” 


LE PRAY ALE. 


WAS on leave when the Nazis 
[ invaded the Soviet Union. I knew 

that the event would have a pro- 
found effect on the British Army, and 
for the first time was anxious to get 
back to camp. When I got in on June 
26th, I was greeted with the cry: 
“¢ Hello, comrade ! ” 

This word ‘“‘ comrade”? was sym- 
bolic of an immense transformation 
which took place throughout the 
Forces. The Russians were on our 
side ! This was something. We were 
to fight side by side with the Bol- 
sheviks ! This was almost funny. 
Overnight, the grimly built up, the 
outworn reactionary traditions of cent- 
turies were tossed aside in a wild 
outburst of exuberant enthusiasm. 
For the first time since 1917, British 
soldiers talked freely about the 
U.S.S.R., about socialism, about the 
Red Army. 

It is impossible to forget that first 
Sunday after Mr. Churchill had 
announced that Russia was an ally. 
At 8.30 in the evening the N.A.A.F.I. 
was packed with men who hoped to 
hear the Internationale on the radio. 
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As one anthem after another was 
played, the atmosphere became 
electric. The men wanted to hear the 
Internationale. We knew that it 
meant more to us than a thousand 
“ Roll. Out The Barrels.” In not 
playing in, the Government let loose in 
thousands of billets such a flood of 
discussion on a taboo subject, that 
this one cowardly action recoiled like 
a tempest on their most cherished 
subject: Silence over Russia. 

During the next few days, those of 
us who had never doubted the anti- 
Fascist loyalties of the Soviet Union, 
lived in a semi-dream world. On 
route matches, in the mess, in billets, 
in the N.A.A.F.I., during ten minu*e 
breaks, the only subject was the Soviet 
Union. I cannot estimate how many 
questions I answered on the Soviet 
Union ; on the Red Army, on social 
conditions, on wages, on the theory 
of socialism, the revolution of 1917, 
and kindred subjects. The burning 
desire to know about these things and 
to express favourable opinions was 
dazzling. A small group organised a 
lecture on the Red Army, in the local 
Y.M.C.A. hall. It was packed to 
capacity. 

It was this sudden enthusiasm for a 
common cause and for common 
action which produced something that 
was more symptomatic than anything 
else of the new and broad unity which 
sprang up in the army. On July 7th, 
our camp published the first wall- 


newspaper in the history of the 
Garrison. The paper was simply an 
ordered collection of typed sheets, 
together with headlines and iliustra- 
tive material, pasted onto a board 
about 3ft. 6ins. square. It appeared 
weekly and was hung in a prominent 
position. It neither was intended to 
be, nor is in any way subversive. It 
stood for the victory of the peoples 
of the world against Fascism. More 
narrowly, it endeavoured to instil into 
the men in the camp a new and vital 
enthusiasm for the war. It set out to, 
and did in fact achieve a feeling of 
unity behind it such as is unknown in 
the Army. Because it expressed the 
feelings of the men, they were behind 
the paper. 

There were pessimists enough. 
Plenty of them. They said that we 
would be suppressed, that we wouldn’t 
be allowed to publish photos of Red 
Army soldiers, that Authority would 
never allow our practical suggestions 
and our criticism of the camp organ- 
isation. 

Well, the pessimists were wrong. 
Edition No. 14 is now in the 
N.A.A.F.I., eagerly read by men, 
N.C.O’s. and many officers. Our 
paper is for the men, and is written 
by the men. It contains articles, news 
items, cartoons, poems, photos, fea- 
tures about the Red Army, etc. 
Occasionally a colonel or a major 
writes for us. His article is submitted 
to the scrutiny and takes no more an 
important position than one by any 
private. Our paper is very demo- 
cratic. 

It is a living reminder that the 


backbone of a freedom-loving people 
is in the armed forces. It is yet 
another example of how the initiative 
can be taken by the rank and file 
without waiting for permission from 
superior officers. Above all, though, 
it is illustrative of the fact that the 
struggle of the people of the Soviet 
Union has released throughout the 
world that titanic store of creative 
energy which belongs through the 
course of history to the common man. 
The conflict on the Eastern Front is 
felt in the four corners of the wo-ld 
as a new awakening against oppression, 
and as the final road towards the 
establishment of real human liberty. 

Our wall-newspaper is just one 
simple way of expressing this. 


f HE ROAR TA EN. 


I wrote the following nearly two 
months ago. Surely it’s not too late, 
even now, to do something about it. 


PLAIN TALKING BY THE 
RANK AND FILE OF 
THE ARMIES IN BRITAIN. 


WHENEVER our thoughts turn to 
Hitler and his gang of murderers (the 
great majority of Huns), we want to 
swear—good and hearty, passionately 
and obscenely. 

There seems little else we can do. 

We sometimes ask ourselves why 
we can’t get to grips with the bastards 
—as the Navy and R.A.F. are doing, 
and as the Army of the Empire and 
others willing to fight for Freedom 
have done, and are doing, in the 
Middle East. 
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We have heard a lot of talk lately 
concerning that — — Hitler’s policy. 
It is usually acknowledged to be— 
swallowing his victims “‘ one by one.” 

If we, the Army, don’t give active 
support to Russia very soon we can 
quite imagine that unadulterated 
Goebels trying to tell the World, as he 
did to France, that the Russians are 
fighting Britain’s battles. We do not 
think, though, that such propaganda 
would have much effect on our great 
allies: they are too proud of their 
country and loathe the Nazi for his 
lying and treacherous methods as 
much as we do. 

Many of us will remember the 
“Great Rumour” of the last war. 
Trains had actually been seen, filled 
with Russians, proceeding South to 
take part in the battle on the Western 
Front. Yes, they had landed, com- 
plete with equipment, at a Scottish 
port. 

It is reasonable to assume that 
many people who believed in the 
rumour—and most did—received a 
moral fillip which gave them new hope 
while it lasted. 

Supposing it were true that some 
of our Forces were fighting side by 
side with our Allies. Would they be 
pleased ? Would it give them fresh 
heart ? 

When you fought the cunning school 
bully who, like that — — Hitler, 
takes them “‘ one by one,” you did not 
quit if help came from an unexpected 
quarter. No, you fought with renewed 
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vigour and said to yourself: Let’s 
knock the damned bullying out of this 
chap once and for all so that we can 
go our ways in peace. 

We have fathers, brothers 
cousins doing good jobs out East. 

Why can’t we be doing something 
to beat those filthy scum ? not just 
sitting on our backsides—waiting or 
filling in countless quite unnecessary 
forms. 

We believe that 98°% of the Armies 
in Britain hold these views. 

We were sitting on high stools in a 
corner of the bar the other evening. 
A party of women were there, they 
were talking about the bloodlusting 
bastard. Presently one of them said : 
“But you must admit that he’s a very 
clever man.” 

Perhaps we hadn’t had enough to 
drink. Anyway we just sat there and 
said nothing. 

Clever ? Is an octopus clever when 
it winds its tentacles round some 
almost defenceless creature and drains 
the life out of it ? 

Cunning, treacherous, lying, un- 
scrupulous and just vile—YES. 

Compared to him the American 
gangster was gentle as a lamb. 

There are many fathers in the 
Armies in Britain. Don’t you think 
they would sooner die in the fight for 
Freedom than see their sons and 
daughters ruled by such scum ? 

Well then, let us not stagnate. Let’s 
fight for Freedom. Send military aid 
to Russia—now. 


and. 


Sickert and Topolski 


F English painters of the last genera- 
ticn Sickert is the one with the most 
objective attitude. Painters had been 

compelled to reconsider their notion of 
realism by the development of photo- 
graphy. Many virile painters cut out from 
realism altogether and developed various 
abstractions. The academic painters pro- 
tested that they were concerned with 
something different from photographic 
realism, yet they painted portraits that one 
immediately compared with photographs. 
Sickert, on the other hand, met the 
challenge and by frankly admitting the 
photograph was enabled to make pictures 
one did not so compare, designs of fine 
pattern and beautiful colour. It may be 
recalled that shortly before the opening of 
the Academy some years ago there was 
great excitement in the press, and horror 
in the Academy Council, when it was dis- 
covered that a picture by a well-known 
portrait painter was painted over a photo- 
graphic basis. Contrast with this the full 
length portrait of Miss Ffrangcon Davies 
by Sickert hanging in the Tate, inscribed 
in the corner, “‘ photo Daily Sketch.” 

As a teacher, Sickert insisted on the 
objective attitude. The emphasis was 
always upon what is seen. He advocated 
putting down what is seen, and further 
than this, he insisted that this is not a 
difficult matter. His revolt against the 
rcmantic was thorough going. Artists, 
forced into isolation by the conditions of 
their time, had come to think of them- 
selves as very special persons. Conse- 
quently their work was very special work 
and, therefore, any difficulty was glorified. 
Sickert found students standing up trying 
to paint life-sized heads. He made them 
sit down because it is more comfortable 
and less tiring. He made them paint the 
size they saw the model because this saves 
the eve from having continually tc make 
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adjustments. He advecated the best 
conditions, involving the least wastage of 
effort, for doing the job of recording what 
is seen, and he conceived this job as an 
ordinary one within the power of an 
intelligent person to accomplish. With 
regard to the model he was no less revo- 
lutionary. He disliked the artificial back- 
cloth in front of which the model is usually 
posed in art schools, and by which the 
model is separated from the rest of the 
room. He removed the back-cloth and let 
the walls of the room make their own 
setting. Taking down the flat background 
from the nude, shocked the students who- 
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By courtesy of “ The Sketch” 


thought they were at the school to study 
pure form. But Sickert didn’t believe 
there was such a thing, and what was 
raised on a pedestal and spoken of as 
feeling for form, Sickert lowered by 
referring to as “sense of bumps.” His 
breaking down of habits of idealist think- 
ing, and his striking against the humbug 
that guarded difficulties, were with the 
purpose of removing obstacles to the 
discipline of looking. 

The objections to Sickert’s method are 
that it is only applicable when the subject 
painted is still, and that it does not take 
into account the fact that we have two 
eyes. Where movement in his picture is 
conveyed it is caught in a snap-shot. This 
is his limitation. At the same time, though 
he was concerned with the static aspect, 
in one particular his method has in it 
potentiality for conveying appreciation of 
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Grand Hotel Guests go to their Shelter. 


movement, namely, his refusal to treat 
with figures separately from their environ- 
ment. He always painted subject and 
setting at the same time. That is to say, 
he was concerned to observe relationships 
rather than separate items seen separately. 
And relationship is an essential of move- 
ment. It might have seemed that Sickert’s 
method was a dead end, that the visual 
attitude, the real concern with what is 
seen, has no more use beyond laying the 
ghost of the photograph. The contrary, 
however, is true. The tradition of using 
what is seen, and can be seen by anybody 
as the medium’ between artist and spec- 
tator, the tradition that is, in which Goya, 
Rembrandt and the great realists of the 
past have worked, has been rescued from 
the mechanical eye of the camera and 
re-established. 

That movement may be conveyed by a 


TOPOLSKT. 


method as objective. as visual, as Sickert’s 
is to be seen in the remarkable work of 
Topolski. Sickert looks for colour and 
tone; Topolski looks for movement. 
Sickert’s drawings are the notes of a 
painter recording tone relations. Topolski 
uses little colour, and his drawings tell 
his full story. But both seek out relation- 
ships and refuse to separate their figures 
from the environment. The movement 
Topolski records is not in separate forms 
but between the various items that make 
up his subject. It is the continua! com- 
parison of part with part from the very 
beginning of a picture which necessitates 
the numerous re-statements which may 


Theatre and 


HE production of ‘ Distant Point’ 
aR at the Westminster Theatre 

starts something that might make 
theatre uistory. London has its 
Unity Theatre. It has never had its 
professional theatre of the people— 
it only talked about it. This pro- 
duction can and if supported will lead 
to something like that. 

The play itself was discussed in the 
last issue of “‘ Our Time.” It is the 
most profound and beautiful comedy 
London has had a chance of seeing 
these ten years. London is no longer 
the hub it used to think itself, and 
after its London showing this pro- 
duction will go about the country. 
But if one London run and one tour 
is to add up to a theatre of the people 
two things are necessary—that the 
people come and that they stay. 
Consequently a “Patron’s Guild” 
has been started. It can be joined by 
individuals and by organisations for 
a fee of two guineas. The organisa- 


be mistaken for irresponsible scribbling ; 
it is the same persistent seeking out of 
relation between parts which results in 
pictures of astonishing unity. As with 
Sickert and the great observers of the 
past, Topolski takes special notice of the 
way the fall of light reveals and links forms 
together. But whereas Sickert in his 
interest in the tones so produced could, 
provided his subject remained still, start 
at a point and by careful observation 
spread out from this till his picture is 
complete, Topolski, in his concern with 
the movements of forms revealed by light, 
looks continually over the whole field of 
his picture. 
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tions and the individuals then have a 
say in building up a theatre repertory 
and a theatre. 

A theatre in this sense is not bricks 
and mortar. It is an attitude, a 
technique, a dramatic literature. In 
America the Group Theatre did mere 
for the art of acting than any other 
single event: and “ event ” is the right 
word for the Group Theatre. As for 
dramatic literature it gave the world 
Clifford Odets, Robert (‘‘ Thunder 
Rock”) Ardrey, Irwin (“ Bury the 
Dead”) Shaw. The reason we have 
nothing of the kind to show here is 
not the lack of actors or of play- 
wrighis. 

The actors lacked a theatre to 
act in, the playwrights lacked a 
theatre to write for. Now we have 
the chance of it. But such things 
do not come of wish-thinking even 
in wartime. There must be collective 
support and unflinching collective 
criticism. 
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The cast of ‘‘ Distant Point ” is as follows :— 


KorIUSHKO (Stationniaster) 

GENNADI (Telegraph operator) 

ZHENIA (Koriushko’s daughter» 

Markov (Switchman) 

VLAS FILLIPOVICH (Linesman and Priest) 

Ligut.-GEN. ILYICH MALKO MATVEI 

VERA NIKOLAEVNA (iis wife) 

SULIN (his A.D.C.) 

LAVENTRI PETROVICH (Linesman) 

GLASHA (his wife) 

1UBOV SEMIONOVA (Koriushko’s wife) 
PRODUCER — 


ARTHUR HAMBLING 
Guy VERNEY 

MarIA BRITNIEVA 
TARVA PENNA 

EsME PERCY 

EDMUND WILLARD 
JOSEPHINE WILSON 
ROBERT MORETON 
CHRISTOPHER WILLARD 
Mary Morris 


CHRISTINE SILVER 


ANDRE VAN GYSEGHEM 


“This Our World” 


HEN one returns to England after 
years lived in many foreign 
countries, aS is my case, one is 

immensely impressed by the enormous 
change taking place here to-day, due to 
the War, and to its accompanying intro- 
spection. I do not mean to belittle Great 
Britain’s contribution to revolutionary 
world-literature in the past, but to say 
how great an advance seems to have been 
made of a sudden in this country—it is 
straighter thinking, a finding of oneself, 
something more solid and shaped than 
before. 

These four admirable one-act plays are 
one of the signs. Two are recent; the 
other two, of the very moment. All four 
are doubtless very good to read, while 
Unity’s acting simply could not be bettered 
because all of the stage protagonists under- 
stand their meaning to the full (not a 
qualification that one can make of all actors). 
The three tragic ones, “Calling Frau 
Kremer,’ by John Bishop; “ Hop- 
Pickers,’ by Norman. Bailey, and 
“ According to Plan,” by Geoffrey Parsons, 
are little short of devastating emotionally. 
Each is a dramatic entity; the writing 
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of each first-rate. ‘‘ The People’s Court,” a 
quieter theme (a wrangle round a paternity 
case) is excellently descriptive of how 
justice works in the Soviet Union—the 
commonsense of Socialist social reforms in 
Law. 

In 1936 appeared an Anthology com- 
piled by Kay Boyle and Lawrence Vail, 
called “‘ 365,” a page for every day of the 
year. Authors were told: choose some 
daily fact, Jike a one-inch piece in a news- 
paper, write your 300-word fiction round 
it. ‘‘ Calling Frau Kremer” is a piece 
like this, a case that must be happening 
often now in Germany. The illicit Moscow 
Radio, informs this young German wife 
that her husband has been wounded, 
but though cared for, has died. It calls on 
her and on German women to realise the 
eventual uselessness of Hitler’s sending 
their men to profitless slaughter. The 
Nazi “ political in charge of the flats ”’ 
arrives and arrests her: it is ‘‘ criminal 
conduct’ to listen to the Soviet Radio. 
This play is a little masterpiece—a small, 
complete facet of pain, its place assured 
in the great future history of Europe’s 
agony. 


““ Hop-Pickers.” Here we are right in 
our own very midst. It is England, town- 
workers harvesting hops, a few laughs 
amidst the rats, the rotten food and the 
wretched barn to sleep in; shrewd lines 
on how you never get anything at all 
without shouting for it, or ‘‘ working- 
people never get anything at all without 
a bit of luck.’”? And the farmer, as mean 
as any petty Fascist tyrant, is shot by the 
young son of the family in a reflex to his 
unendurable provocations. ‘Men of 
England, wherefore work,’’ wrote Shelley, 
his second line continuing: ‘“‘ that others 
may reap.” 

In “ According to Plan’? two wounded 
‘German airmen in Russia in July, 1941, 
heatedly discuss the Nazi armies’ chances 
of reaching Moscow and of conquering the 
the U.S.S.R. The commanding officer is a 
collector of gold watches; it works out 
at one a month, pilferings from all coun- 
tries invaded since the beginning of the 
war. Al! around their tent the country 
lies waste ; scorched earth, guerillas, lack 
of petrol, and finally separation from their 
division, are their only reality. Apart 
from being the truth, the play is also “a 
thriller,’ and has excellent characteristics ; 
the 22-year-old flier, a Nazi, incapable of 
criticising the Fuhrer ; the Hitler-doubting 
““ self-first ” pilot, the conventional corn- 
‘mander ; the automaton-like orderly, who 
is later revealed to be a Communist. Lines 
that leave us thoughtful, and hopeful, even 
during these terrible days of Russia’s 
vencreased ordeal: ‘‘I see a forest, every 
tree saying with its leaves: ‘We shall 
never be German,’ ”’ and “ This is not like 


real thing,” anc “An army of corpses, 
scattered over @ handiul of scorched 
earth’? (he eventual fate of the Nazi 
armies). 

Brave Unity Players and brave authors 
.of these four stage chroniclings. Not only 
are they for us, bur by such are dedicated 
to the future, the truth, the horror, the 
‘struggle of our day. 
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ALEXANDER NEVSKI, Eisenstein’s magni- 
ficent film at the Tatler, Charing Cross 
Road. This is a full-length epic of the 
invasion of Russia in 1242, by the Knights 
of the Teutonic Order and their men on 
a ‘‘civilising crusade,” until the great 
warrior, Alexander Nevski, stopped and 
defeated them. Qualified by Ivor Montagu 
as ‘‘a first milestone in national develop- 
ment”? this episode of Russian history is 
most admirably portrayed, with music by 
Prokefiev, and achieves moments cf perfect 
horror, as in the advance of the living 
tanks of then, the Knights in their terrify- 
ing iron helmets and white cloaks, in battle 
formation on the shores of frozen Lake 
Peipus, and in the routing of their army on 
the breaking ice-floes. We see tortures in 
the bonfire; a Russian woman donning a 


cuit cf mail, the Nijni-Novgered guilds 
raising arms, for the defence of all Russia, 
Quislings and false rumours, inter-hatred 
of regions disappearing faced with the 
common danger, the strategy of both sides, 
through it all is the horribly-haunting, 
angular, ponderous, grotesques of the 
orchestration which accompanies the Nazi- 
squareheads of then. As in “ Distant 
Point ”’ so the life-theme in the picture 
is: courage. The captured man burning 
on the pyre says with his. last breath : 
“Fetch Alexander Nevski.” And when 
victory has been won over the Teutons 
Nevski’s first words are: “ Teach your 
children to defend Russia in the future, 
if need arise, as we have detended her 
to-day.” 

NANCY CUNARD. 


Citizen Hearst 


RSON WELLES?’ film, “ Citize:: 
Kane” was recently seen in 
London and is about due for 

general release. Almost as interesting 
as the film is the nature of the reaction 
to it. Some film critics, led by the 
“New Statesman,” find it makes 
other films seem pale and unreal, and 
there is a general excitement amongst 
the pundits. Quite apart from the 
justification for the excitement—and 
Citizen Kane is certainly an interesting 
film—it may be instructive to look into 
two of the reasons for it. 

_ I imagine the first is satisfaction 
that for once somebody has tackled 
the “ great man ” of capitalism. Years 
ago Gorki was complaining how liter- 
ature has neglected this “‘ hero.” As 
Gorki said the romantic adventures of 
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past centuries are mere whipper- 
snappers compared with Stavisky, 
Kreuger, Cecil Rhodes. ‘‘ The sinis- 
ter figure of Pierpoint Morgan has no 
equal in the past if we except the 
ancient monarch into whose throat 
molten gold was poured.” In “ Citi- 
zen Kane ” Orson Welles has tackled 
the sinister figure of Citizen Hearst. 
There is no concealment. Kane is 
given Hearst’s career and his best 
wisecracks: The events are historically 
in order except for the pivctal points 
of Kane’s story, which are invented, 
and contrive to throw the whole thing 
out of focus. 

In its first half “ Citizen Kane ”’ is 
a story of a playboy millionaire who 
finds one of his father’s forgotten 
properties is an obscure daily news- 


paper. He takes over for fun and 
makes himself—a Hearst. This gives 
him a chance of political power that 
comes unstuck because in a critical 
election fight the other side exposes 
Kane’s love life. Even as fiction this 
is a little old-fashioned and, of course, 
a good deal less interesting than the 
facts. 

The real story is a little compli- 
cated. In essence it is also the story 
of Northcliffe (it is remarkable how 
Northcliffe’s life-story, even to its 
quirks and fancies reads like a copy 
of Hearst’s) as well as the story of 
Beaverbrook and even of Hollywood. 
It is said that on his first day in 
journalism Hearst—who was indeed 
a millionaire playboy—formulated his 
policy: “ Get the news. Get it first. 
Spare no expense. Make a great and 
continuous noise to attract readers. 
Denounce crooked wealth and promise 
better conditions for the poor to keep 
readers. INCREASE CIRCULA- 
TION.” He followed the policy 
faithfully. It inspired his fight against 
bossdom, trusts, the Standard Oil 
Company, Tammany Hall. Even his 
private war, the Spanish-American 
War was whipped up for the poor 
oppressed Cubans against Imperialist 
Spain. An immense campaign for the 
underdog gets him circulation but 
when it comes to the test fails to make 
him Mayor, State-Governor, U.S. 
President, because after all it’s phoney, 
it’s a circulation racket, and Tammany 
Hall and the trusts win the sham fight. 

That would be a big story. The 
film “‘ Citizen Kane” hints at it and 
then runs off into invention which, 


ingenious as it is in theme, falls down 
because the issue is avoided a second 
time. This second theme is the story 
of how Kane marries the “ singer ” 
he kept in the flat above the drug- 
store and determines to delete the 
quote marks round the “ singer.” So 
he has her trained and builds her an 
opera house and makes her a career 
though she can’t sing a note in tune. 
Avoiding the exploration of phoney 
politics the film makes an excursion 
into phoney aesthetics. It falls down 
a second. time because the “ singer ” 
who can’t sing a note is not a phoney 
but a cipher. Citizeness Kane as 
depicted couldn’t have faced for ten 
minutes the mere physical exertion of 
singing a big operatic part. One 
doesn’t believe a word of it, and quite 
rightly, for it misses the whole point 
about any kind of phoneyness, either 
political or aesthetic—that there must 
be something to it. 

In fact Hearst married a dancer 
who became a successful editress of 
his magazines. There doesn’t seem 
to be any story about that. But hark 
back a moment to the story of political 
phoneyness. It, too, was only possible 
because the Hearst papers were really 
exposing real rackets. Hearst was 
playing with fire. When you get a 
mass following you have always to go 
one better to keep it. Thus sooner 
or later Hollywood has to produce its 
“ Grapes of Wrath,” Northcliffe has 
to expose the shell shortage and the 
1915 rackets. 

This leads me to the other point 
about Citizen Kane which roused 
critical excitement, its form. The 
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idea is that a “ March of Time” 
editor running through his obituary 
short on Citizen Kane decides it 
misses the story and sends a report to 
get the low-down. With the reporter 
we interview Kane’s associates, we 
build up brick by brick the phoney 
Xanadu palace, Kane’s  self-built 
monument of sterility. 

The reaction of enthusiasm to this 
technique of reported reportage 1s 
interesting. People feel it is more 


real than story-telling not dressed up 
as news. That’s one up for Hearst 
and “the new journalism” as he 
called it. The new journalism focusses 
its spotlight on the point where private 
and public life meets. Certainly an 
interesting point to focus on, but 
tantalizing when your spotlight be- 
comes a diffused glimmer like this 
film “ Citizen Kane.” 


Montacu SLATER. 


Their Time. 
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